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Vou. I. Philadelphia, October 30, 1819. No. 18. 
any Quaker coming into the country 
Communications. should be committed to the house of cor- 





For the National Recorder. 


TO ROBERT WALSH; ESQ. 
No. Il. 


Although I have presumed to address 
you on a subject on which it appeared to 
me that you had been misinformed, it is 
not my intention to tire your patience, 
or torture my own feelings, by an unne- 
cessary repetition of similar cases of 
merciless persecution by the bigots of 
New England. It is indeed at best but 
an unpleasant task, yet truth seems to 
demand it; and I shall therefore proceed 
to select, from the great collection that 
has been preserved ‘by authentic history, 
a few more samples of the catholic spirit 
of the annalist’s “revered ancestors.” 


“‘Quanquam animus meminisse horret luc- 
tuque refugit.” 


Whilst suffering themselves under op- 
pression, they strenuously pleaded for 
that liberty of conscience, which, when 
in authority, they refused to those who 
differed ever so little from them in reli- 
gious opinions; forgetful of, or totally 
disregarding, that essential moral rule of 
the cospel, © whatever ye would that men 


should do unto you, do ye even so to| 


them.” 

By the very humane law that we al- 
luded to in our last communication, and 
for remonstrating against which, Upshal 
was banished, it. was enacted that “7 
any master or commander of any ship, 
barque, &c. should thenceforth bring into 
any harbour in their jurisdiction any 
Quakers, he should pay the sum of one 
hundred pounds to the treasurer of the 
country, or be imprisoned till the pay- 
ment should be made and secured. 


Vou. II. 











rection, severely whipped, constantl 

kept to hard labour, and debarred of all 
intercourse with any person whatever. 
If any inhabitants of the colony defended 
the books or opinions of the Quakers, 
they were to be fined forty shillings for 
the first offence, four pounds for the se- 
cond, and for the third to be banished.” 

What a contrast to this cruel and un- 
christian law does the liberal and philan- 
thropic conduct of the illustrious founder 
of Pennsylvania afford, who with a know- 
ledge of all these barbarous transactions 
before him, so far from attempting to re- 
taliate, invites by his charter and by his 
government, all useful and peaceable 
emigrants to his province, bya an unlimit- 
ed toleration of religious opinions. 

The first person “of this persecuted 
sect who arrived in New England after 
the enacting of this law, appears to have 
been a poor widow, who, although not 
coming on any religious mission, or one 
that could give any occasion of offence 
or any cause of being termed a “dis- 
turber of religious assemblies,” neither 
“ speaking or writing what was deemed 
blasphemous,” nor “ reviling magistrates 
and ministers;” but simply visiting the 
country for the very reasonable purpose of 
collecting some debts that were due toher, 
was nevertheless apprehended by the or- 
der of the deputy governorBellingham,and 
committed to prison, merely on ‘the score 
of her being a Quaker; where, although 
suffering from sickness, she was detained 
three months; and, notwithstanding some 
of the debts due to her were collected by 
her friends, whilst she was in prison, yet 
she was sent away without them, after 
having been despoiled and plundered in 
various other ways. 

The next sufferer was also a female, 


That |i who added to the crime of Quakerism 
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that of being a preacher of repentance, 
for which she was rewarded with twenty 
stripes of a three-corded whip en her 
naked back, being also detained in pri- 
son twelve weeks. 

Several others of the society (all whose 
names are mentioned) who had been ba- 
nished and had ventured to return, were 
whipped with thirty stripes each; the 
executioner, most probably to gratify his 
employers, measuring his ground, and in- 
flicting the strokes with all his stret igth, 
which cut their flesh so sev erely, that we 
are informed a spectator fainted away at 
the sight. They were then kept three 
days without food or water on the bare 
floor, without bed or straw, and kept 
nine weeks in the depth of winter wa 
out fire. Another person, taken up a 
some distance from Boston, was brought 


TO ROBERT WALSH, ESQ. 


}ears should be cut off and he kept at 
‘work in the house of correction, till he 
should be sent away on his own charge. 
For the second offence, the other ear “to 
be cut off, and he be kept in the house 
of correction as aforesaid. If a woman, 
then to be severely whipt, and kept afore- 
said, as the male, for the first; and for 
the second offence, to be dealt withal as 
the first; and for the third, he or she 
should have their tongues bored through 
with an hot iron, and kept in the house 
of correction close at work till they be 
sent away on their own charge.” 

It was about this time, that two per- 
sons of this outraged society, having had 
'a conference respecting their relivious 








| opinions with one whom the historian 
terms “a priest,” at Newbury, in the pre- 
‘| sence of a captain Gerrish, who had pro- 


there to be punished with thirty stripes. |! mised them his protection, but afterwards 


These unfortunate people were ultimate- 
ly sent away with threats of cutting off 
their ears in case they returned. ‘These 
threats were afterwards carried into ex- 
ecution. 

It may be proper here to mention, in 
proof of the merciful disposition of the 
annalist’s “revered ancestors,” that the 
cords of their whips, above mentioned, 
were usually as thick as a man’s little 
finger, and the stick sometimes so long, 
that the executioner made use of both 
his hands to strike with it.* 

It appears that even those of the inha- 
bitants who, shocked at these barbarities, 
withdrew from the public assemblies for 
worship, were fined, imprisoned, and 


whipped with the greatest severity, with- | 


out regard to age or sex; and the in- 
punishments were so frequent, that the 
most prolix and minute, although “ho- 
nest chroniclers,” seem to grow weary 
with relating them. rf 
About the year 1658, a law was passed 
which furnished full employment for the 
spirtt of persecution. It enacted,among 
other things, “that all and every of those 
people [Quakers | that should ariseamong 
them there, should be dealt withal, and 
suffer the same punishment as the laws 
provided for those that came in: viz. that 
for the first offence,t if a male, one of his 
' 





* Vide Gough, vol. i. p. 351. 
T This offence means holding the religious 
opinions of the Quakers. 


had them sent to the house of correction 
in Boston, where the jailer treated them 
with the greatest barbarity, keeping them 
from food for several days, and endea- 
vouring to force them to work by the use 
of the “three-corded whip,” and_ ulti- 
mately, says the historian “ took a pitch- 
ed rope abeut an inch thick, and gave 


oS 
one of the prisoners of the name of 





Brend, twenty blows over the back and 
arms, with as much force as he could, so 
that the rope untwisted; and then going 
away, he came again with another rope, 
that was thicker ‘and stronger, and told 
Brend that he would cause ‘him to bow 
to the law of the country and make him 





‘he had committed no evil; 
stances of these cruel and unmerited | 





work. Brend judged this not only un- 
reasonable in the highest degree, since 
but he was 
altogether unable to work; for he want- 
ed strength for want of food, having 
been kept five days without eating g, and 
whipt also, and now thus unmercifully 
‘beaten with a rope. But this inhuman 





jailer relented not, but began to beat 


‘anew with his pitched rope on_ this 
bruised body, and foaming at his mouth 
‘like a madman, with violence laid four- 
| score and seventeen blows more on him, 
as other prisoners who beheld it with 
compassion have told; and if his strength 
and his rope had not failed him, he would 
have laid on more; he threatened also 
to vive him the next morning as many 
blows more. ‘To what a most terrible 








condition these blows brought the body 


‘of Brend (who because of the heat of the 











weather had nothing but a serge cassock 
upon his shirt) may easily be conceived. 
His back and arms were bruised and 
black, and the blood hanging as in bags 
under his arms; and so into one was his 
flesh beaten, that the sign of a particular 
blow could not be seen; for all was be- 
come as a jelly. His body being thus 
cruelly tortured, he lay down upon the 
boards so extremely weakened, that the 
natural parts decaying,and strength quite 
failing, his body turned cold; there seem- 


ed, as it were, a struggle between life | 


and death; his senses were stopped, and 
he had for some time neither seeing, feel- 
ing, nor hearing. Now the noise of the 
cruelty spread through the people of the 
town, and caused such a cry, that the 
governor sent his surgeon to see what 
might be done: but the surgeon found 
the body of Brend in such a deplorable 
condition, that as one without hopes, he 
said, his flesh would rot off his bones ere 
the bruised parts would be brought to 
digest. This so exasperated the people, 
that the rulers, to prevent a tumult, set 
up a paper to show their dislike of this 
abominable and most barbarous cruelty, 
and said that the jailer should be dealt 
with at the next court. But this paper 
was soon taken down again, says the his- 
torian, at the instigation of the high- 
priest, John Norton,* who (having from 
the beginning been a fierce promoter of 
the persecution) now did not scruple to 
say, ‘ W. Brend endeavoured to beat our 
gospel ordinance black and blue; if he 
then be beaten black and blue, it is but 
just upon him; and I will appear in his 
behalf that did so?” 

Sewell then proceeds to remark, “It 
is therefore not much to be wondered at 
that these precise and bigotted rulers, 
who would be looked upon to be eminent 
fur piety, were so cruel in persecuting, 





* John Norton, here quaintly termed Aigh- 
priest, was born in England, and educated in 
the University of Cambridge. “In his natu- 
ral temper (says his biographer) he was some- 
what irascible,” and acknowledges that “a 
mistaken zeal for the truth, made him friendly 
to persecution ;” for which purpose he con- 
sidered it as indispensably necessary to be ac- 
quainted, to use his own words, “ with the holy 
tactics of the civil sword:” he might have add- 
ed also “the three-corded whip.” See Allen’s 
Biog. Dict. 
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since their chief teacher tlus wickedly 
encouraged them to it.”* 


“Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.’’ 


Very respectfully, [ remain, 
PHILALETHES. 
Oct. 26, 1819. 


For the National Recorder. 
BRIEF REVIEW. 
( Continued.) 

“An Appeal from the Judgments of Great 
Britain respecting the United States of 
America.” By Ropert Waxsu, jr. 

The seventh and eighth sections of this 
work are devoted to a consideration of 
the “hostilities of the British reviews.” 
Qur author has not, however, confined his 
observations merely to the reviews, but 
has noticed some of the travellers who 
have pretended to give an account of the 
American people and their institutions. 
We consider this part of the work a mas- 
terly performance. Not only are the 
slanderous misrepresentations of the re- 
views and travellers completely refuted, 
but the inconsistency of their statements 
and conduct is fully exposed; nor are 
they suffered to escape with impunity, 
as rich reprisals are made on Great Bri- 
tain. Though we do not wish to palliate 
our faults, by exposing those of our trans- 
atlantic brethren, descended from the 
same original stock, yet when they so 
far forget their own as to cross the At- 
lantic to have the satisfaction of ex- 
posing and magnifying ours, we think it 
justifiable in our author to bring to their 
recollection, a few of those prominent 
circumstances which militate against the 
character of Great Britain. In doing so, 
he does not appear to have resorted to 
hearsay testimony, or to the scurrilous 
effusions of transient travellers; but has 
drawn his evidence from some of the most 
eminent statesmen and literary charac- 
ters which that country has produced. 

A favourite topic with writers of Great 
Britain, has been the deficiency which 
they pretend to have discovered in the 
talents and literary acquirements of the 
Americans. ‘This subject is frequently 
noticed in the two most conspicuous re- 
views, the “Edinburgh” and *‘ Quarterly, 





* Sewell, folio edit. 1728, p. 191, 2. 
3 
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The character of these, as respects their 
hostility against America, is well drawn 
by our author. 


“The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
—confessedly at the head of all publications 
of the kind in the world, and works of great 
authority wherever letters are cultivated,— 
have taken the lead in the war of defamation and 
derision, against the American people and in- 
stitutions. They have, indeed, carried oppo- 
site ensigns, and made their attacks in modes 
somewhat dissimilar. The hostilities of the 
English critics have been more direct and 
coarse, and accompanied with fewer profes- 
sions of moderation and good will; those of 
the Scottish, have been waged, almost always 
with protestations of friendship, and at times 
with the affectation of a formal detence of the 
object. When the one has said,*—‘ profess- 
ing ourselves among the number of persons 
who experience no very particular degree of 
affection for our transatlantic drethren;’ and 
the other—‘the Americans are not liked in 
this country, and we are not now going to 
recommend them as objects of our love; we are 
no admirers of the Ameéricans;’t they ap- 
proached near enough in language to betray 
the identity of their spirit. Both have canted 
about the tender forbearance due on the two 
sides of the Atlantic—‘the sacred bond of 
blood and language;’ ‘the endearing commu- 
nity of religion and laws,’ ‘the inheritance of 
the same principles of government and mo- 
rals;’ ‘the beauty of the example of natural 
friends among nations, in contradistinction to 





* Quarterly. No 24, 

+ The pliant Boswell set the example to 
his countrymen, of this form of speech, adding, 
however, a maxim which they seem to have 
overlooked. “ Well do you Know that I have 
no kindness for the Bostonians. But nations 
or bodies of men should, as well as indivi- 
duals, have a fair trial, and not be condemned 
on character aione.” (Letter to Dr. Johnson, 
Jan. 27, 1775.) The Quarterly Review has 
preferred the more energetic spirit and 
sousing manner of the Dr. himself; of which 


a sample is afforded in the following passage | 


of his Biography. “ From a pleasing subject,” 
says Boswell, “he (Dr. Johnson) I know not 
how or why, made a sudden transition to one 
upon which he was a violent aggressor; for 
he said, “I am willing to love all mankind, e- 
cept an American: and his inflammable corrup- 
tion bursting into horrid fire, he “ breathed 


out threatenings and slaughter ;” calling them, || 


“ Rascals—Robbers—Pirates;” and exclaim- 


ing, he’d “burn and destroy them.” Miss 
Seward, looking to him with mild but steady 
astonishment, said, “Sir, this is an instance 
that we are always most violent against those 
whom we have injured.”—He was irritated 
still more by this delicate and keen reproach ; 
and roared out another tremendous volley, 
which one might fancy could be heard across 
the Atlantic.” (Vol ii. p. 12.) 
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the too readily admitted division of natural ene. 
mies,’ &c.—and they have harped upon these 
topics, in the sequel of a tissue of the bitter. 
est contumelies and sarcasms. But the Edin- 
burgh Review particularly, has gone farther, 
with a modesty which is truly unrivalled. 
Whilst uttering the most disparaging opi- 
nions, and discharging vollies of sneers, it has 
inveighed fierceiy against ‘the bitter sneer. 
ing at every thing in America’ by the minis. 
terial writers; reproached them for their 
insolent, petulant and preposterous tone; 
wondered profoundly at the little cordiality 
and respect for America among the British 
nation, and seemed to take to itself vast cre- 
dit for the contrary dispositions. 


With respect to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, he remarks: 


“The article on Davis’ Travels suggested 
some kind apologies for us, on the important 
heads of intellect and literature, which au- 
gured favourably for the justness, as well as 
liberality, of the views, which would be al- 
ways taken in relation to those subjects. 

““* We do not mean to deny the charges 
against the literature and learning of America: 
literature is one of those finer manufactures 


| Which a new country will always find it easier 


to import than to raise. There must be a 
great accumulation of stock in a nation, and a 
great subdivision of labour, before the arts of 
composition are brought to any great degree 
of perfection. The great avenues to wealth 
must be all filled, and many left in hereditary 
opulence or mediocrity, before there can be 
leisure enough, among such a people, to 
relish the beauties of poetry, or to create 
an effectual demand for the productions of 
genius. These causes may for some time re- 
tain the genius of America in a state of su- 
bordination to that of Europe.’ ” 


Again:— 


** Aspersions upon the capacity and litera- 
ture of the American people at large, might 
have been spared by ‘ well-wishers,’ even in 
a criticism upon an American work. But it 
would seem still more incongruous and wan- 
ton, to hold them up to contempt, in review- 
ing a mere book of travels in America, de- 


' clared, at the same time, to be in the last de- 


gree incredible and despicable. This, how- 
ever, is done in the account of Ashe’s Travels, 
in the 3Uth number of the Edinburgh Journal ; 
where, while the reviewer affects to repro- 
bate and deride the tales of the wretched 
impostor and swindler,* he lends himself to 





* « Dr. Drake relates, in his ‘ Picture of 
Cincinnati,’ the following anecdote of Ashic. 

“Inthe years 1802-5, Dr. William Goforth, 
with am ardour of curiosity that deserved a 
better reward than awaited his exertions, dug 
up in Kentucky, and transported to Cinci 
nati, several wagon loads of Mammoth bones 
They were, by the Doctor and George Tur- 
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his malignant purpose. It is from them that 
the magnates of Scottish literature take occa- 
sion to flout and decry a nation of kinsmen in 
the following language : 
“*¢ We could just as readily believe that the 
orations of Sheridan are written by a Phila- 
delphia- man, as that the speech of an Ameri- 
can orator is the work of a Scotch report- 


5° 
er.’ 


These extracts are sufficient to show 
the nature of the hostility of this review; 
and for evidence of its inconsistencies, 
exposed with equal clearness, we must 
refer to the work. We must confess our 
disappointment at finding such striking 
incongruities in a periodical publication, 
justly ranked for learning and abilities 
at the head of those in Europe; nor can 
we readily account for them on any other 
ground than a supposition that the arti- 
cles presented are from the pens of those 
whose views do not correspond. 

While the professed principles of the 
Edinburgh Review led us to expect a 
more liberal disposition towards the 
United States than is exhibited in many 
of its articles, we have not looked for 
any thing favourable from its rival, the 
Quarterly Review. In relation to this 
our author observes : 


‘The Quarterly Review is an avowed, im- 
placable enemy, and somewhat more import- 
ant to us in its hostilities than the Edinburgh, 
on account of its intimate connexion with the 
British government. It has constantly argued 
upon the general question of American con- 
cerns, by a reference to the single class of 
exceptions, and taken as the ground of uni- 
versal reprobation, those partial irregularities 





ner, one of the members of the American 
Philosophical Society, examined attentively, 
and supposed to be the remains of no less 
than six non-descript quadrupeds, most of 
them gigantic! Among the rest, some of the 
bones of the rhinoceros were thought to be 
ascertained. Judge Turner made accurate 
drawings of the most curious of those fossils, 
but has been so unfortunate as to lose them. 

* ¢In the spring of the year 1803, the Doc- 


tor formed the design of transporting these | 
They reached | 


bones to the Atlantic states. 
Pittsburgh, and were there stored. Early in 
1806, Professor Barton made an application 
to purchase them; but at that time they had 
attracted the attention of a foreign swindler, 
named Thomas Arville, alias Ashe, who ob- 
tained permission of the owner to ship them 
to Europe, for exhibition; since which they 
have not been heard of. To this personal in- 


jury of a worthy inciavidual, the miscreant || 
has since added a libel on the American peo- 
pie,’ 
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in morals and manners, which are to be found 
in every country, and which, if they were 
sufficient to warrant the charge of barbarism 
or depravation against a whole nation, would 
be equally competent to prove that there is 
no Civilization nor virtue left on the earth. 
“Mr. Burke said, in his speech on the Con- 
ciliation with America—‘I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against 
a whole people. | cannot insult and ridicule 
the feelings of millions of my fellow crea- 
tures. Iam not ripe to pass sentence on the 
gravest public bodies entrusted with magis- 
tracies of great authority and dignity, and 
charged with the safety of their fellow-citi- 
zens, upon the same title as a member of the 
British parliament.’ What this elevated and 
enlightened personage thus declared himself 
incompetent to perform, is the frequent and 
favourite achievement of a junto of poets and 
politicians in London, who profess to be of 
the number of his most faithful disciples and 
enthusiastic admirers. What he pronounced 
to be ‘for wise men, not judicious; for sober 
men, not decent; for minds tinctured with 
humanity, not mild and merciful;’ they can 


| practise without shame, even with ostenta- 


tion, towards the same country, the vilifica- 
tion of which occasioned his remarks.” 


We do not think it necessary to pre- 
sent all the rare samples which our au- 
thor has furnished, but refer to the work 


‘itself. 


Not satisfied with vilifying the Ame- 
rican char acter, the reviewers, and other 
writers in Great Britain, have taken es- 
pecial pains to deprive American genius 
of some of the most noble inventions 
which have distinguished the present 
age. Their conduct in relation to the 
steam boat and Godfrey’s quadrant, are 
particularly noticed by our author, and 
the pretensions of Fulton to the perfec- 
tion of the former, and of Godfrey to the 
invention of the latter, are completely 
substantiated. We have also a refuta- 
tion of their assertion, “that the Ameri- 
‘cans debated during three successive 
day s, whether they were not the greatest, 


| wisest, bravest, most inger ious and most 


learned of mankind,” in. an exposition of 
the facts relative to this debate. As our 
limits will not admit of giving extracts 
in relation to these interes? ‘ing subjects, 
sufficiently comprehensive, we must again 
refer to this valuable work. In the con- 
clusion of the eighth section, the reader 
will also find some remarks on the com- 
parative dignity of conduct exhibited by 


the legislative assemblies of the respec- 
| tive countries. 
Lyon and Roger Griswold, which occur- 


The affray of Mathew 
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978 FIRE AT BRANDYWINE MILLS. 


red in the American congress many years 
ago, which is almost the only striking 
instance of misconduct in members, has 
been a standing topic with British wri- 
ters. The frequent instances of miscon- 
duct and levity in members of the Bri- 
tish parliament, which have disgraced its 
annals, we should have supposed would 
have induced silence on this subject; but 
if they have not, it is at least to be pre- 
sumed that the exposition of our author 
will induce those writers, in future, to 
avoid this topic. Without referring to 
many other cases presented 1 in the work 
before us, the following is quite sufficient 
as a set off against that of Lyon and 
Griswold. 


“Tf, however a recent case is wanted, it 
can be furnished without difficulty. It is from 
the applauded ‘Travels of Simon, in England, 
of 1809, that I extract the following history : 

*©¢The House of Commons has exhibited 
Jately a very curious tragi-comic scene. An 
honourable member, a country gentleman, 
and, I believe, a county member, took offence 
at some slight he had experienced during the 
Jate examination in parliament; and having 


made some intemperate remar KS, supported / amount of e ight thousand dollars on property 


by oaths, there was a motion, that the words 
of the honourable member should be taken 
down. This produced another explosion from 
the honourable member, who was ordered by 
the Speaker to leave the house, which he 
obeyed with some difficulty. The House 
then decided that he should be put into the 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms. This reso- 
lution was no sooner announced to him, than 
he burst in again, furiously calling to the 
Speaker that he had no right to send him 
into confinement; and that the little fellow in 
the great wig was the servant, and not the mas- 
ter of the House of Commons. ‘The Speaker, 
in consequence of the vote of imprisonment, 
was obliged to order the sergeant-at-arms to 
do his duty; and the latter, with the assist- 
ance of some other officers, succeeded in car- 
rying off his prisoner after an obstinate com- 
bat,—the honourable member being an Her- 
cules! What would the Parisians say to an af- 
fair like this in their Senat Conservatif, and 
one of the members in grand costume, giving 
battle to the doorkeeper un the senatorial floor, 
—vol. i. p. 63.” 


E. A. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 27, 1819. 


——— 


THE FIRE AT BRANDYWINE, 


To the Editor of the Philadelphia Gazettte. 


“Ww ilmington, Oct 25. 

“Dear Sir—We yesterday morning (Sun- 
day) witnessed the awful conflagration of those | 
superior and valuable flour mills on the Bran- 














| 


dywine, built by Thomas Lea, in 1811, and 
owned and occupied by him, which were de. 
stroyed with most of their contents. The 
smoke was first discovered issuing from the 
mill about 8 o’clock, and such was its density 
in the interior that all attempts to penetrate 
the mill and arrest the progress of the fire at 
its origin, were fruitless. 

“Though it was ascertained that the fire 
originated in or about the bolting chest, on 
the third floor and near the centre of the 
building, yet as the mill had been stopped at 
11 o’clock the preceding night and closed 
by a careful and sober foreman, on whom 
the utmost dependance could be placed, a 
guard watch established on the east side, as 
no corn had been dried in the kiln, which is 
situated at one end of the mill and quite de- 
tatched from it, for two weeks preceding— 
and as the counting and miller’s rooms, on 
the second floor and at the extremity of the 
building were examined and contents re- 
moved after the fire began, all conjectures 
respecting the cause of its origin appear to 
be fruitless. 

“While we regret this as a public calamity, 
it is some consolation to ‘learn that the indi- 
vidual loss will not be considerable, as insu- 
rance had been prudently effected in Phila- 
delphia to the amount of ten thousand dollars 
on the building, and in Baltimore to the 


in it, which is deemed nearly sufficient to 
cover the loss sustained. We expect to see 
these mills soon again restored to their pris- 
tine elegance, to present with those in their 
Vicinity, an assemblage of valuable mills, at 
once the ornament and pride of our little 
state.” 


FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 


Having recently witnessed the de- 
struction of those valuable mills on the 
Brandywine, owned and occupied by 
Thomas Lea, i in which much grain was 
destroyed, it has occurred to me that a 
large proportion of this might have been 
saved by a very simple contrivance. It 
is well known that the grain rooms are 
generally arranged adjoining the walls 
on the upper floors, and at very little 
expense spouts could be fixed through 
the walls, communicating with all the 
rooms, and well secured against rain or 
depredators, but easily accessible by lad- 
ders in case of fire, and through which 
the contents of the rooms could soon be 
discharged to convenient situations with- 
out. Itis unnecessary to suggest what 
may be the best contrivance for this pur- 
pose; the idea is sufficient, and we wish 
it may be immediately embraced by mii- 
lers throughout the United States, for 




















GOVERNOR CLINTON. 


the preservation of much valuable pro- | 
perty, and before any patent monger | 
seizes upon it to extort from them their | 
money. Perhaps it would be well for 
insurance companies to require an im-_ 
provement of this kind as a condition in 
the policy, as they might thereby benefit 
themselves as well as the owners of pro- 
verty insured, who are generally heavy 


sufferers on these occasions. A. 
10th mo. 27th, 1819. 


=~ 


NV. B.—The most probable conjecture 
as to the origin of the above fire is this: 
It appears that there was a small con- 
ductor in the bottom of the bolting chest, 
and though the bolts were stopped about 
6 o’clock, this being turned by another 
part of the machinery, continued to run 
until the mills were shut down at 11 
o’clock, P.M. In the interim, it is sup- 
posed that one of the gudgeons of the 
conductor had worked loose, so as to al- 
low its wooden parts to come in contact 
with the wood of the box in which it 
moved, and thus to generate fire. As 
this was confined in a close chest, its 
progress was so gradual, that it did not 
make its way out of the chest until many 
hours after the mills were stopped and 
closed. 


x0 VERNOR CLINTON, 


We do not intend to intermeddle in 
any dispute about men or parties, and 
are entirely ignorant of the merits of the 
question, but will yet take the liberty of 
expressing our surprise at the great op- 
position that is made to governor Clin- 
ton in New York. We may perhaps be 
pardoned our ignorance in consideration 
of our impartiality. 

Were we to estimate the popularity 
of Mr. Clinton from his great zeal for | 
improvements, and from the assistance | 
that his influence has been exerted to) 
give to the Great Canal, to agriculture, 
to public education, to the advancement | 
of literature and science—we should sup- 
pose there would be scarcely a voice that 
would not call out for his continuance in 
office. Is his ambition censured ? What 
are the means he uses to make himself 
eminent? Are they not the devotion of 
all his faculties to the public good? He 
appears to us to be a man of liberal views 











ind an active mind. He may be desirous |; 
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of power; but so far as we can see, he 
uses it for the benefit of the people over 
whom he presides. It is not to New 
York only that his exertions are useful. 
He is holding out to other states a living 
proof of what may be done by the proper 
exertion of talents and industry in the 
application of the resources of the com- 
monwealth, and we wish that the repre- 
sentatives of this state would be roused 
by the sight of what public .spirit has 
done for New York. The American, a 
paper published in New York with con- 
siderable talent, appears to have taken a 
most decided stand in opposition. It has 
arraigned some of the appointments that 
have been made by the governor’s in- 
fluence; but the editor of the Albany 
Register challenges proof of a single ap- 
pointment of an unworthy officer. Till 
we have further information on the sub- 
ject, we must continue to wish that the 
people of New York may bestow their 
voices on the man who has done so much 
for the prosperity and reputation of their 
noble state. 








Public Economy, 





FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 


To the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Promotion of Public Economy. 


Genilemen—The public had a right to 
expect much from an association which 
was entered into with such views, and 
with so much vivacity as was yours.— 
Having been induced by the pressure of 
extraordinary distress among the poor to 
volunteer your services as individuals 
for their immediate assistance,—you 
quickly perceived that all plans of par- 
tial and temporary relief, must be ex- 
cessively expensive, without producing 
any adequate advantage to those who 
were the objects of your bounty, and 
therefore entered into a regular combi- 
nation to extend to them benefits of 
greater importance—to endeavour by the 
cultivation of their understandings, and 
the improvement of their morals, to give 
them habits of industry, order and eco- 
nomy, which should prevent the dis- 
tresses which the utmost exertions of 
public or private charity would be un- 
able to remove. 

It was hoped that the impressions pro- 
duced on you by the misery and vice you 
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had witnessed, would prevent your zeal 
from expiring with the first blaze of com- 
passion ; and. that having in view one 
great object, your energies would not be 
wasted by too great extension. It ap- 
peared likely that the knowledge and 
improvement that would be the fruit of 
your exertions would be so manifest, 

that the philanthropy and talents of a 

great part of the state would be joined 

to you, and devoted to the promotion of 
human happiness. 

The solitary exertions of individuals 
will produce little effect, unless united 
with an energy and perseverance of 
which few have ever been capable; but 
in your society the honest exertions of 
the humblest member may be made use- 
ful, and you may thus form a point at 
which to concentrate the knowledge and 
benevolence of all. 

Why is it, gentlemen, that these ex- 
ectations have not been more fully rea- 
ized? We acknowledge, with gratitude, 

that you have procured for us improve- 
ments in the public schools in this city 
and its vicinity; but we think the proof 
that your success in that instance has af- 
forded you that your exertions will not 
be thrown away, ought to animate you to 
further efforts. 

Permit the writer to invite your atten- 
tion to the subject of our poor laws, 
which he believes to have an effect in 
producing idleness, and consequently 
crime, in a degree only inferior to the 
defective organization and administra- 
tion of our prison system. 

It is a prevailing opinion in Great Bri- 
tain, where public provision for the poor 
has been made to a much greater extent 
than in any other part of the world, that 
so far from alleviating their distress, this 
forced charity has been the means of in- 
creasing it in a regular proportion, and 
has always caused more poverty than it 
has relieved. It is te be feared that the 
system of poor laws in that country is 
too closely connected with their whole 
fabric of society to be taken away; but 
they have not yet increased to such an 
extent here, and the evils that have 
fallen upon others should induce us to 
exert ourselves to the utmost to prevent 
them from becoming a burden on the in- 
dustry of our own country. 

I am aware that the present system of 
public charity has already received your 
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attention, and regret that instead of an- 
ticipating the march of improvement, 
and endeavouring to form a plan for 
its gradual abolition, you have only en- 
deavoured to change the mode of admi- 
nistering it. I cannot regret that you 
were unsuccessful. 

In the last number of the North Ame- 
rican Review is an excellent and practi- 
cal article upon the prevention of crimes, 
the whole of which well deserves your 
most serious attention. A part which 
more particularly belongs to my present 
subject, I have transcribed for your consi- 
deration, and earnestly invite a renewal 
of your exertions. Y. 


Of the laws for the relief of the poor, we 
can at present say little. The predictions 
long since made of the evils that would flow 
from them, have been nearly accomplished. 
What then, it may be asked, are the errors 
complained of? We answer, that men have 
been indiscreet both in their charity and in 
their severity. As to the former, it is thought 
sufficient to relieve want without inquiry into 
its causes; to give a premium to idleness, 
dissipation, and importunate mendicity, while 
humble and retiring poverty has been over- 
looked, amd the funds that should have cheer- 
ed its melancholy dwellings have gone to the 
support of more clamorous and less grateful 
supplicants. ‘There is a want of personal in- 
terest, of real solicitude about the condition 
of the poor, of discriminating, thoughtful 
charity. 

‘'The best way of doing good to the poor,’ 
says Franklin, ‘is not making them easy in 
poverty, but leading or driving them out of 
it. In my youth I travelled much, and I ob- 
served in different countries, that the more 
public provisions were made for the poor, the 
less they provided for themselves and of 
course became poorer—and, on the contrary, 
the less was done for them, the more they 
did for themselves, and became richer.’— 
(Works, vol. ii. p. 422.) But we have no 
where seen the evils of an unreflecting, selt- 
indulgent charity better described, than ina 
proposal for the management of the poor, 
published in 1753, by the well-known Field- 
| Ing, who was, for many years, a magistrate of 
| the county of Middlesex, in England. ‘ Every 
_man,’ he says, ‘whe hath any property, must 
feel the weight of that tax, which is levied for 
| the use of the poor, and every man, who hath 
/any understanding, must see how absurdly it 
|is applied. So very useless indeed is this 
| heavy tax, and so wretched its disposition, 
that it is a question, whether the poor or the 
rich are actually more dissatisfied, or have in- 
deed greater reason to be dissatisfied; since 
the plunder of the one seems so little to the 
real advantage of the other; for while a mil- 











| lion yearly is raised among the former, many 

















ot the latter are starved; many more languish 
in want and misery ; of the rest, numbers are 
found begging or pilfering in the streets to- 
day, and to-morrow are locked up in gaols 
and bridewells.’—[p. 8.]} 

The poor-tax is indeed regarded by most 
men as a sort of black-mail, the payment of 
which is to absolve them from all farther de- 
mands on their money, their time or their pa- 
tience. The consequence is, that the extent 
of the wretchedness of the poor, and espe- 
cially its moral effects, are understood but by 
tew. Their deplorable want of education and 
employment, their destitution of the ordinary 
comforts of life, and, what is worse, tieir 
stupid willingness to remain in this abject 
condition, are suspected by those only, who 
occasionally enter their miserable hovels. But, 
to use again the words of the writer last 
quoted, ‘if this be the case with the suffer- 
ings of the poor, it is not so with their mis- 
deeds. They starve, and freeze, and rot among 
themselves; but they beg, and steal, and rob 
among their betters.’ The offences of the pvor 
force themselves on cur notice, and awaken 
our abhorrence and disgust. Their claims to 
commiseration are unknown or forgotten. ‘To 
relieve their wants and to punish their vices 
are, indeed, both necessary parts of public 
economy. But we contrive to make them 
cost us as little thought as possible. For the 
former, we think it enough if we remove, 
and for the latter, if we inflict, immediate 


suffering. So to reueve, as to take away the 
cause for relieving, and so to punish, as to 


abate the necessity for punishment, enter little 
into our consideration. 

By these remarks we would not be under- 
stood to mean, that there is any necessary 
and constant connexion between poverty and 
crime. In the lowest state of want, there are 
often examples of virtue triumphant over 
every temptation, enduring with patience the 
keenest suffering, and preserving a spotless 
purity in the midst of pollution. But this can 
only be, where poverty is united with religion 
and industry; or where, at least, there is a 
willingness to work, but checked by the help- 
‘essness of age or disease. Now religion and 
industry are the very blessings, which the rich 
should endeavour to make more common 
among the poor; and there is something en- 
couraging in the thought, that from industri- 
ous poverty have sprung some of the bright- 
est examples of virtue and wisdom among 
men. But it cannot be concealed, that abject 
poverty is a fruitful source of profligacy and 
crime. Besides its own immediate tempta- 
tions, and the bad associations to which it ne- 
cessarily leads, the want of education alone, 
and the employment of children in begging, 
are sufficient to account for almost any degree 
of depravity. It is well said by Count Rum- 
ford [ Essays, vol. i. p. 19.] that ‘ the transition 
trom begging to stealing is not only easy, but 
perfectly natural. That total insensibility to 
shame, and all those other qualifications, 
which are necessary in the profession of a 
Legear, are likewise essential to form an ac- 
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complished thief; and both these professions 
derive very considerable advantages from 
their union. A beggar, who goes about from 
house to house to ask for alms, has many op- 


| portunities to steal, which another would not 


so easily find; and his profession as a beggar 
gives him a great facility in disposing of what 
he steals; for he can always say, it was given 
him in charity. No wonder then, that thiev- 
ing and robbing should be prevalent, where 
beggars are numerous.’ The truth of this 
representation has been abundantly confirm- 
ed, if it needed confirmation, by experience. 
In this country, indeed, where labour is so 
much in demand, and subsistence so easily 
procured, it is impossible that the causes al- 
luded to should be productive of effects by 


_any means proportioned to their actual ma- 


hgnancy. But, even here, their consequences 
have been far from inconsiderable, and of 


|what they may one day produce, we may 


form some opinion from the example of Eng- 
land. 


BALANCE OF TRADE. 


From the North American Review, No. 25, article 
SEYBERTS STATISTICS, 

Mr. Seybert has a section upon the ‘ba- 
lance of trade,’ a phrase, which we wish could 
fall into disuse, since it means nothing, which 
may not be expressed perfectly well without 
the use of it, and since, by continuing to use 
it, we only keep up false notions, that were 
long ago exposed. For the seven years sub- 
sequent to 1794, Mr. Seybert finds the ave- 
rage’ annual balance against us, to be fifteen 
millions of dollars. This to be sure, he calls an 
apparent balance, but that qualification of the 
term does not prevent the chapter, jn gene- 
ral, from making an impression that an wfa- 
vourable balance of trade is necessarily preju- 
dicial to this country, or in other words, that 
it is the result of a losing trade. ‘The trade 
with China and the East Indies,’ he says, ‘ was 
uniformly disadvantageous, and the more so, 
because our purchases were made almost en- 
tirely with specie.’ The reader cannot but 
understand Mr. Seybert to mean, that our 
trade with India had been, in fact, a losing 
commeree to us, or in some way injurious to 
us; and that, for a very singular reason, be- 
cause ‘our purchases were made almost entire- 
ly with specie.” Suppose one should say, that 
a private gentleman’s traffic with his tailor or 
baker is disadvantageous to him—why ?—be- 
cause he pays their bills in gold or silver— 
would the answer have any force, unless it 
should be shown how such a way of paying 
was not so advisable as some other? His specie 
is of no value to keep; to derive any advan- 
tage from it, he must exchange it for some- 
thing, and as he has a real, or what is much 
the same thing, an imaginary want of bread 








and clothes, why should he not exchange his 


| gold and silver for them, unless he can ex- 
| change them for some third article, which 


| will procure him a greater quantity of those 
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necessarics. Now in regard to the India trade, 
we cannot in general exchange our dollars 
for any other species of merchandize, which 
will command so great a quantity of India 
goods, as the dollars themselves will. We 
have cotton, rice, and nails and shoes, which 
we do not want; the people of India have 
silks and sugar and coffee, which we do want, 
but for which they will not take the articles 
we have to dispose of, at so high a price as 
we can sell them in the West Indies and Eu- 
rope. Why should we not then exchange 
our superfluous merchandize for dollars, in 
the West Indies and Europe, and with those 
dollars, procure silks and coffee in India, if 
we can procure a greater value of them, for 
the same costs and charges, than could be 
procured in the places where the specie is 
purchased? This is all so plain, that it would 
be a mark of great simplicity to repeat it, 
were it not that the erroneous meaning for- 
imerly attached to some phrases, used in works 
on political economy, have taken such deep 

ossession of the minds of many people, that 
it is almost impossible to disabuse them ; and 
they will never be brought to think justly upon 
these subjects, till those phrases are wholly 
dropped, or at least never used without a 
particular explanation of the meaning intend- 
ed to be conveyed. These errors are not 
merely the inconsequential eccentricities of 
speculation, that do no other harm than mar 
the beauty of logic; they are substantial prac- 
tical mistakes, that lead to inconvenient con: 
sequences; inasmuch as they draw the at- 
tention of people from the true causes of their 
difficultig¢s, and so make them overloook, the 
proper remedies, or prevent them from see- 
ing that no remedy is needed; and, what is 
worst of all, provoke them to angry accusa- 
tions and futile complaints. When any scar- 
city of money occurs—which will be the case 
in every country where enterprise is rife and 
credit more or less a substitute for capital—a 
great outcry is made against the India trade, 
and the newspapers are filled with predictions 
of impending ruin to be brought upon us by 
the exportation of specie. Now, as all this 
ado leads to nothing, it would be nugatory 
though it were founded upon just views; but 
it is not more futile, than the supposition, 
upon which it is founded, is false. It takes 
tor granted that the specie would remain in 
this country if it were not carried to India, 
whereas it would not be brought here, but 
for the purpose of being exported thither. Or 
suppose there were no apparent outlet for 
specie, and that great quantities continued to 
be brought mto the country; still money 
would not therefore necessarily be plenty, or 
interest low, as is proved by the example of 
India; for money is often as scarce in Bengal, 
as in the United States, and generally bearsa 
higher interest. 

Observations similar to the preceding were 
made thirteen years ago by Mr. Blodget, and 
had been made by many others before, and 
have often been repeated since; but people 


have not yet incorporated these truths into 
their habits of thinking. 

We have spoken of the plenty and scarcity 
of money and specie, in connexion with the 
balance of trade, because people suppose 
them to be intimately connected; and in con- 
nexion with the India trade, because, in that, 
we pay for a greater part of our importations 
in specie. But the scarcity of money, sup- 
posed to result from this kind of trade, is a 
small evil, compared with another which is 
apprehended from it, viz. the impoverishment, 
and finally, the bankruptcy of the country. 
An apprehension of this sort was expressed 
in Congress by a member of the House of 
Representives during the last session. That 
gentleman and many others say, that seeing 
the balance of trade is fifteen millions against 
us, or that the goods we buy of foreigners, 
are worth more than those we sell to them, 
by that sum, we must of consequence pay 
them so much money every year. Now, sup- 
posing the circulating medium of Massachu- 
setts a little to exeeed the capital of its forty 
banks, it is twelve millions of dollars; and 
supposing it to be one-tenth part of the mo- 
ney of the United States, the whole will be 
one hundred and twenty millions; the whole 
of which, according to the apprehension of 
these gentlemen, will be paid for English 
and India goods, inthe course of eight years; 
or rather, according to their notions, we never 
could have accumulated this amount of mo- 
ney; for the balance of trade, from the cus- 
tom house estimates, has always been quite as 
unfavourable as it is at present, and therefore 
according to their argument, we ought to 
have been bankrupt and ruined long ago. 
But notwithstanding all such reasonings and 
forebodings, the affairs of the country still go 
on, and every year finds an increased number 
of ships in our ports, a greater quantity of 
goods in our ware-houses, new roads and Ca- 
nals constructed, new lands brought under 
cultivation, and the old cultivated better, new 
manufactories erected, and other arts intro- 
duced, and no diminution of the quantity of 
the precious metals. Gold and silver, it is 
true, do not bear so great a proportion to the 
capital or circulating medium of the country, 
as they ought, in order to maintain confi- 
dence; but this, we hold, is not more owing 
to the India trade, when it is regularly carried 
on, than to the cod-fishery. When the course 
of that trade is uniform, as one merchant sends 
out 1000 dollars to India this year, another is 
ordering a thousand from the West Indies or 
Europe to sell him next year. Should the 
India merchant make a good voyage, he will 
desire next year to send out fifteen hundred 
dollars, and because he wants to buy more 
dollars than he can find in the market, he 
will have to give a higher price, as in every 
other case, and all the dollars that can be ob- 
tained will be purchased, and, consequently, 
as far as they constituted the circulating me- 
dium, money would be made scarce ;—but 








| should he make a bad voyage, he will not be 
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iclined to ship more than five hundred dol- 
jars next year; the importer of dollars will 
therefore have more than enough to supply 
him, and will accordingly be obliged to sell 
those at a low price, and the remainder, if 
they are at, or very near par, will be absorbed 
into the general mass of the circulating me- 
dium, and so make money more plenty. But 
since a greater part of the specie shipped to 
india, has borne a high premium here, it has 
not lately constituted any considerable part of 
the circulating medium; that is to say, debts 
have not been paid with it, nor has it been 
understood or used in any contract, in which 
money has been stipulated for. Since then by 
far the greater part, and ina manner the whole, 
of the specie shipped, has been treated as 
merchandize in every respect, both in import- 
ing, exporting and transferring it, this trade 
has not affected the plenty or scarcity of mo- 
ney, any more than any other trade might 
do; and it will not have any effect peculiar 
to itself, unless the specie falls to par, or very 
near it, in which case it will go to increase 
the circulating medium. 

Upon this view, it will be perceived that 
the balance of our trade with India is not 
against us in any acceptation of that phrase, 
or at least not to any considerable amount; for 
the merchandize we ship to India is equal i in 
value, or nearly so, to our importations from 
thence. 

But a little further inquiry will show, that 
what is called an unfavourable and disadvan- 
tageous balance, is the very one we want, 
and unless there were such a balance, we 
could not continue to carry on commerce. 
All calculations on this subject are founded 
ona supposed value of merchandize in our own 
ports; the real, marketable value is therefore 
the one to be assumed; for a supposition is 
the basis of reasoning only as it approaches 
to this. Assuming that value then, is it not 
evident, if a merchant ships a cargo in this 
country to purchase another abroad, that the 

etura cargo ought to be of more value here, 
than the outw ard ? Else, how is he to be re- 
munerated for the interest of his money, his 
time, insurance and freight? The more unfa- 
vourable the balance, (to use the language wed 
the economists, ) from this cause, the more 
advantageous is the voyage, both to the mer- 
chant and the community. Mr. Seybert says, 
the freights of our vessels, which he esti- 
mates at thirty-two millions annually, are more 
t han sufficient to pay the whole balance of 
trade against us; but he ought to have re- 
versed the proposition, and said, that the real 
valance of trade against us, as it would ap- 
pear if the goods were truly estimated, is 
more than enough to pay all our freights. 
Otherwise, our merchants would be losing 
money, and consequently foreign commerce 
» ould soon come to an end. 

Mr. Pitkin has made some just remarks upon 
‘his subject, and indeed all we have been 
~aying has been often repeated, and is quite 
well understood by all well informed mer- 
‘hants, and it is only necessary it should be 
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| more generally understood by the people at 
large, to prevent a great deal of useless com- 
plaining; and our present purpose is to con- 
tribute something, if possible, to this effect. 

If the East India trade does not affect our 
circulating medium materially, it may be ask- 
ed, what are the causes of the derangements 
of our pecuniary system, which happen more 
or less frequently? One obvious cause would 
be the carrying away out of the country any 
part of our circulating medium, of whatever 
| coins or bank notes it might consist, if that 
were in fact done. But our bank notes are 
not exported at all, and the outlets for any 
part of what constitutes our actual money, are 
sufficiently supplied by corresponding inlets. 
The transportation of our money abroad has 
hitherto been among the slightest causes, by 
which our circulating medium has been af- 
fected. Any disorder of our pecuniary sys- 
tem is most generally produced by the abridg- 
ment of credit, miscalculations and dishonesty 
of individuals, the diversion of the circulating 
medium from its ordinary channels, and an 
increase in the amount of contracts that re- 
quire the interposition of money in their exe- 
cution. We should look for the origin of our 
embarrassment in these causes, and not in the 
balance of trade. Suppose, in a time of pros- 
perity and general confidence, all contracts 
are made at a credit of six months; and from 
some change, people suddenly become more 
|cautious and distrustful of each other, and 
some will sell only for ready money, and none 
at a longer credit than three months. Though 
the amount of contracts may be diminished, 
still it is evident that if any new contracts 
are made, there will be a greater amount on . 
the whole to be executed by the payment of 
money, during the six months after the change 
takes place, allowing that nobody hoards up 
his money. The same quantity of money re- 
maining in the market must circulate round, 
through the execution of a greater amount of 
contracts, and consequently a comparative 
| scarcity be produced. And this effect will be 
aggravated, if any part of the circulating me- 
dium should be hoarded up, or banks with- 
hold their usual amount of discounts. Hence 
it is obvious in what way credit is capital or a 
substitute for it. It does not increase the 
amount of property, nor does it make busi- 
ness any better for those engaged in it, or 
for the community, unless there is a deficiency 
of capital for carrying it on. A long credit 
enables the purchaser to turn his goods and 
meet his payment out of the proceeds. Cre- 
dit enables people to do much business with 
a little capital. This isa fact too obvious and 
well known to be stated, except for the pur- 
pose of making an application of it. The cir- 
culating medium is made comparatively plen- 
ty or scarce by the expansion or contraction 
of credit, and this being dependent on public 
opinion and custom, must necessarily be sub- 
ject to all the influences, from real or imagi- 
| nary causes, by which they are operated upon. 
|and will be forever varying with them. In 
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— credit, the circulating medium will be 
affected by this cause. Money is very much 
subject to this influence in this country, be- 
cause credit is greatly in use. 

It is the practice of giving credit that impli- 
cates trading men so much with each other, so 
that one very often involves many others in his 
misfortunes or errors. Were it the usage to 
pay, at the moment, for whatever was pur- 
chased, a much greater amount of money 
would be requisite to transact the same quan- 
tity of business, but no one would be able to 
sport with any capital but his own. As the 
practice now is, every man of business makes 
a provision of dues to cancel contemporary 
debts. His creditors and debtors to the num- 
ber of twenty, fifty or a hundred, have a simi- 
lar arrangement. Thus every one, in propor- 
tion as his capital is small or of a kind not 
easily convertible into money, depends on the 
ability and punctuality of many others, for the 
means of meeting his own engagements. 
Among these there will be many, who rely 
more or less on the proceeds of sales of their 
goods, for the means of meeting their engage- 
ments; and this resource is, necessarily, more 
or less uncertain in respect both to time and 
amount. ‘Thus the interests of a trading peo- 
ple are complexly and remotely interwoven 
together, and as a thousand hands are con- 
stantly employed in framing the texture, its 
strength will depend on the skill and faithful- 
ness with which they severally work their re- 
spective parts. The general system of debts 
and credits, and transfers of property, is made 
up of all the particular systems of individual 
dealers, and though the proceedings of each 
are, in a greater or less degree, a secret to 
the others, yet the designs and calculations 
of one have a close connexion with, and cor- 
respondence to, those of the rest; and in 
proportion as each design is well formed, and 
each calculation accurately made, the whole 
system will move with harmony, and increas- 
ing confidence and prosperity will be the 
result. 

The derangement of the affairs of indivi- 
duals and their inability to perform what they 
have authorized others to expect from them, 
neither carries money out of the community, 
nor brings it in. Still it produces a scarcity ; 
for their creditors being disappointed of funds 
from the sources by which they anticipated 
them, are compelled to seek others; and the 
inquiry for this purpose makes a seeming 
scarcity, and raises the rate of interest, in 
the same manner that great demand raises the 
price of any article; and that, not unfrequent- 
ly, when there is a sufficient supply in the 
market; for the inquiries have a tendency to 
produce a tacit combination among sellers, tu 
raise their terms. 

In the same way a heavy tax, if it be col- 
Jected in a short time, produces a scarcity of 
money, by withdrawing it from circulation 
during the time it is passing through the hands 
of the public officers and through the trea- 
sury, till it is paid out tothe people again for 
supplies or services, of which the govern- 
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ment has need. The heavy loans, made by 
the different governments of Europe, are 
supposed to have had a great influence in 
causing the recent derangement of pecuniary 
concerns there. Any operation, in short, by 
which money is diverted from the channels 
provided for it by the chain of designs and 
obligations, by means of which the different 
parts of the trading world are connected to- 
gether, disturbs the communication and tends 
to produce a seeming or real scarcity. 

Another cause of the want of money is the 
increase of business, or of the amount of con- 
tracts requiring the transfer of money in their 
execution, without a corresponding increase 
of the amount of the circulating medium. 
This cause of pecuniary embarrassment ope- 
rates with greater activity in this country 
than in any other, on account of the rapid 
growth of the country, the great amounts of 
new property daily added to our stock, the 
new scenes of enterprise continually opening, 
and the corresponding multiplication of the 
transfers and contracts that involve the use 
of money. And inthe new parts of the coun- 
try, money is generally scarce. 

The negligent habits of business that pre- 
vail in many parts of the country, where no 
one thinks of performing his engagements 
punctually, serve greatly to increase all the 
evils attendant on credit and the consequent 
complication of affairs, 

These views, if they be correct, cannot be 
too frequently presented to the people, who 
should be made well acquainted with our real 
situation, and thereby reclaimed from at- 
tempting to trace their prosperity to causes 
which have no influence in producing them, 
and prevented from uselessly regretting the 
supposed ruinous balance of trade, and re- 
peating violent declamations against the im- 
porters of India goods, and the brokers, of 
whose services they sometimes make use. 
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COLONIZATION, 





We publish with pleasure the follow- 
ing sketch of the advantages which may 
be hoped from the success of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. We have heard 
it said that the object of the society is not 
so much to promote the welfare of the 
blacks as to remove from the southern 
states a class of people that tend to make 
their slaves insecure, and that they thus 
hope to perpetuate slavery by removing 
one of the arguments against it. 

It appears to us, however, that even if 
this were the true motive, it should not 
prevent our wishing them success in their 


o 
endeavours to found a colony: for when 


‘the establishment shall once be made, 














some of the advantages held out to view 

in the following letter must necessarily 

take place. 

Extract of a Letter from the Hon. Robert G. 
Harper, to Elias B. Caldwell, esq. Secretary of 
the Society. Dated Bultimore, August 20th, 
1817. 


I may, perhaps, on some future occasion, 
develope a plan on which I have long medi- 
tated, for colonizing gradually and with con- 
sent of their owners, and of themselves where 
free, the whole coloured population, slaves 
and all: but this is not the proper place for 
such an explanation, for which, indeed, I have 
not time now. But it is an essential part of 
the plan, and of every such plan, to prepare 
the way for its adoption and execution, by 
commencing a colony of blacks, in a suitable 
situation and under proper management. 
This is what your society propose to accom- 
plish. Their project, therefore, if rightly 
formed and well conducted, will open the 
way for this more extensive and beneficial 
plan, of removing gradually and impercepti- 
bly, but certainly, the whole coloured popu- 
lation from the country, and leaving its place 
to be imperceptibly supplied, as it would ne- 
cessarily be, by a class of free white cultiva- 
tors. In every part of the country this ope- 
ration must necessarily be slow. In the south- 
ern and south-western states it will be very 
long before it will be accomplished, and a 
very considerable time must probably elapse, 
before it canevencommence. It will begin first, 
and be first completed, in the middle states; 
where the evils of slavery are most sensibly 
felt, the desire of getting rid of the slaves is 
already strong, and a greater facility exists of 
supplying their place by white cultivators. 
From thence it will gradually extend to the 
south and south-west: till by its steady, con- 
stant, and imperceptible operation, the evils 
of slavery shall be rooted out from every part 
of the United States; and the slaves them- 
selves, and their posterity, shall be converted 
into a free civilized nation, in the country 
ftom which their progenitors were dragged, 
to be wretched themselves and a curse to the 
whites. 

This great end is to be attained in no other 
way, than by a plan of universal colonization, 
founded on the consent of the slaveholders, 
and of the colonists themselves. For sucha plan 
that of the present colonization society opens 
and prepares the way, by exploring the ground, 
selecting a proper situation, and planting a co- 
lony, which may serve as a receptacle, a nur- 
sery, and a school for those which are to fol- 
low. It isin this point of view that I consider 
its benefits as the most extensive and import- 
ant, though not the most immediate. 

The advantages of this undertaking to which 
I have hitherto adverted, are confined to our- 
selves. They consist in ridding us of the free 
people of colour, and preparing the way for 
getting rid of the slaves and of slavery. In 
these points of view they are undoubtedly very 
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great. But there are advantages to the free 
blacks themselves, to the slaves, and to the 
immense population of middle and southern 
Africa, which no less recommend this under- 
taking to our cordial and zealous support. 

To the free blacks themselves the benefits 
are the most obvious, and will be the most 
immediate. Here they are condemned to a 
state of hopeless inferiority, and consequent 
degradation. As they cannot emerge from 
this state, they lose, by degrees, the hope, at 
least the desire of emerging. With this hope 
and desire they lose the most powerful incite- 
ments to industry, frugality, good conduct, 
and honourable exertion. For want of this 
incitement, this noble and ennobling emula- 
tion, they sink for the most part into a state 
of sloth, wretchedness and profligacy. The 
few honourable exceptions serve merely to 
show of what the race is capable in a proper 
situation. Transplanted to a colony composed 
of themselves og they would enjoy real 
equality: in other words real freedom. They 
would become proprietors of land, master me- 
chanics, ship owners, navigatorsand merchants, 
and by degrees, schoolmasters, justices of the 

eace, militia officers, ministers of religion, 
judges, and legislators. There would be no 
white population to remind them of, and to per- 
petuate their original inferiority; but enjoying 
all the privileges of freedom, they would soon 
enjoy all its ee and all its dignity. 
The whites who might visit them would visit 
them as equals, for the purpose of a com- 
merce mutually advantageous. They would 
soon feel the noble emulation to excel, which 
is the fruitful source of excellence in all the 
various departments of life; and under the 
influence of this generous and powerful sen- 
timent, united with the desire and hope ot 
improving their condition, the ‘most universal 
and active incitements to exertion among 
men, they would rise rapidly in the scale of 
existence, and soon become equal to the peo- 
ple of Europe, or of European origin, so long 
their masters and oppressors. Of all this, the 
most intelligent among them, would soon be- 
come sensible. The others would learn it 
from them; andthe prospect and hope of such 
blessings would have an immediate and most- 
beneficial effect, on their condition and cha- 
racter. For it will be easy to adopt such re- 
gulations, as to exclude from this colony all 
but those who shall deserve by their conduct 
to be admitted: thus rendering the hope of 
admission a powerful incentive to industry, 
honesty, aud religion. 

To the slaves the advantages, though not so 
obvious and immediate, are yet certain and 
great. 

In the first place, they would be greatly be- 
nefited by the removal of the free blacks, 
who now corrupt them and render them dis- 
contented; thus exposing them to harsher 
treatment and greater privations. Inthe next 
place, this measure would open the way te 
their more frequent and easier manumission ; 
for many persons who are now restrained from 
manumitting their slaves, by the conviction 
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that they generally become a nuisance, when 
manumitted in the country, would gladly give 
them freedom, if they were to be sent toa 
place where they might enjoy it, usefully to 
themselves and to society. And lastly, as this 
species of manumission, attended by removal 
to a country where they might obtain all the 
advantages of freedom, would be a great 
blessing, and would soon be so considered by 
the slaves, the hope of deserving and attain- 
ing it would be a great solace to their suffer- 
ings, and a powertul incitement to good con- 
duct. It would thus tend to make them hap- 
»ier and better before it came, and to fit them 
letae for usefulness and happiness afterwards. 

Such acolony, too, would enlarge the range 
of civilization and commerce, and thus tend to 
the benefit of all civilized and commercial na- 
tions. In this benefit our own nation would most 
largely participate; because, having founded 
the colony and giving it constant supplies of 
new members, as well as its first and princi- 
pal supplies of necessaries and comforts, its 
first connexions would be formed with us, and 
would naturally grow with its growth and our 
own, till they ripened into fixed habits of in- 
tercourse, friendship and attachment. 

The greatest benefit, however, to be hoped 
from this enterprize, that which in contem- 
plation most delights the philanthropic mind, 
still remains to be unfolded. It is the bene- 
fit to Africa herself, from this return of her 
sons to her bosom, bearing with them arts, 
knowledge, and civilization, to which she has 
hitherto been a stranger. Cast your eyes, my 
dear sir, onthis vastcontinent. Passover the 
northern and north-eastern parts, and the 
great desert, where sterility, ferocious igno- 
rance, and fanaticism seem to hold exclusive 
and perpetual sway. Fix your attention on 
Soudan, and the widely extended regions to 
the south. You see there innumerable tribes 
and nations of blacks, mild and humane in 
their dispositions, sufficiently intelligent, ro- 
bust, active, and vigorous, not averse from la- 
bour or wholly ignorant-of agriculture, and 
possessing some knowiedge of the ruder arts, 
which minister to the first wants of civilized 
man.. You see a soil generally fertile, a cli- 
mate heaithy for the natives, and a mighty 
river which rolls its waters through vast re- 
gions inhabited by these tribes, and seems 
destined by an all-wise and beneficent Provi- 
dence, one day to connect them with each 
other, and all of them with the rest of the 
world, in the relations of commerce and friend- 
ly intercourse. What a field is here present- 
ed for the blessings of civilization and christi- 
anity, which colonies of civilized blacks af- 
ford the best and probably the only means of 
introducing! These colonies, composed of 
blacks already instructed in the arts of civi- 
lized life, and the truths of the gospel; judi- 
ciously placed, well conducted, and constantly 
enlarged, will extend gradually into the inte- 
rior, will form commercial and political con- 
nexions with the native tribes in their vici- 





nity, will extend those connexions to tribes 


more and more remote, will incorporate many | 
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of the natives with the colonics, and in thei; 
turn make establishments and settlements 
among the natives, and thus diffuse all around 
the arts of civilization, and the benefits of 
literary, moral, and religious instruction. 
Ages, indeed, may be required, for the 
full attainment of these objects. Untoward 
events or unforeseen difficulties may retard o; 
defeat them: But the prospect, however re. 
mote or uncertain, is still animating, and the 
hope of success seems sufficient to stimulate 
us to the utmost exertion. How vast and 
sublime a career does this undertaking oper 
to a generous ambition, aspiring to deathless 
fame by great and useful actions! Who can 
count the millions, that in future times shal} 
know and bless the names of those, by whom 
this magnificent scheme of beneficence and 
philanthropy has been conceived, and shall be 
carried into execution? Throughout the wide. 
ly extended regions of middle and southern 
Africa, then filled with populous and polished 
nations, their memories shall be cherished, 
and their praises sung; when other states, 
and even the flourishing and vigorous nation 
to which they belong, now in its flower of 
youth, shall have run their round of rise, 
grandeur, and decay, and, like the founders 
of Palmyra, Tyre, Babylon, Memphis, and 
Thebes, shall no longer be known, except by 
vague reports of their former greatness, or by 
some fragments of those works of art, the 
monuments of their taste, their power, v: 
their pride, which they may leave behind. 
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CLEARING OF LANDS, 


Few persons are acquainted with tix 
details of forming a settlement upon new 
lands, and as such a knowledge may be 
useful at the present time, I will take 
the liberty of pointing out the steps pro- 
per to be pursued by landholders, as well 
as those who are disposed to try the ex- 
periment of locating themselves in the 
woods. 

In the first place, the land owner, as 
I have already stated, must render his 
lands accessible by roads. This opera- 
tion will cost from 30 to 50 dollars a 
mile, more or less, as the lands are slight- 
ly or heavily timbered. He should then 
have his tracts surveyed and cut up into 
farms of 100 acres or thereabouts, taking 
care to have the corners marked and 
numbered, and the quality of each Sot, 
described in the field notes of the sur- 
veyor. One or more improvements should 
then be made, in order to ascertain the 
fertility of the soil, and to afford a habi- 
tation for some person, who could show 
the lands to applicants, This plan has 
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been pursued by most of those who have 
succeeded in forming settlements, and 
without it, it wili be vain to attempt the 
making of sales. Many valuable bodies 
of land in this state are situate ten or 
twenty or more miles from a public road, 
and whilst they are inaccessible, they 
might as well, for all purposes of value 
or use to the owners, be in the moon. 
The writer of this, was one of three citi- 
zens, Who in order to bring their lands 
into market, cut a road for twenty-one 
miles, extending from the Easton and 
Wilkesbarre turnpike, to the north and 
south road, and had it not been for this 
step, neither sales nor settlements could 
possibly have been effected. This was 
done within the last four years, and the 
consequence has been, that one of the 
parties has sixteen industrious families 
upon his lands, and the prospect of a 
very rapid increase of population. 

Having thus far progressed in his 
works, the land owner must next make 
exertions to procure settlers, and as an 
inducement, must offer his lands upon a 
liberal credit. Instalments payable in 
one, two, three, four, five and seven years, 
with or without interest, appear to be 
customary terms. Few persons carry 
with them into the woods, more money 
than is sufficient to support them, until 
their land begins to produce. 

The landholder having accomplished 
his share of the duty, the settler has now 
to perform his. An industrious and eco- 
nomical family, like most of the English 
emigrants who arrive here, who are at 
all qualified for the labour of improving 
land. can see their way perfectly clear 
with teeo hundred dollars. A less sum 
than that, will hardly answer, unless there 
is a demand for labour in the neighbour- 
hood, which will enable the settler to 
gather a few dollars to -help tim along. 
The first operation which the new comer 


has to perform is to fix upon a spot for | 


uls house, which should be near a spring, 
ifone can be found. He is then to chop 
down trees enough to build a log house. 
This, with some assistance, he can ac- 
complish in a few days, or, if he has 
friendly neighbours, which is often the 
case, they will turn out, and erect him a 
dwelling in a day or two. Boards for a 
floor and roof, he must calculate upon 
purchasing at a saw mill, unless by the 
help of a whip-saw and another hand, he 
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can make them himself. If there be pine 
trees near at hand, shingles can be rea- 
dily made, and as for a chimney, a pile 
of stones at one end of his house or the 
outside, will answer his purpose. Having 
then a shelter from the weather, he pro- 
ceeds to lay in a stock of provisions, con- 
sisting of a barrel of flour, some salt pork 
and potatoes, and a supply of groceries. 
By so doing he will save all the time, 
which would otherwise be consumed in 
running to a distant store. If he has a 
cow, she will supply him with milk and 
butter, and in the summer time, will re- 
quire no food but what she can find in 
the woods. 

Being thus furnished with the necessa- 
ries of life, and having his utensils, which 
he should carry with him, as axe, spade, 
hoe, &c. and what household stuif he can 
command, he commences to clear his 
land, the process of which is as follows: 
The trees, after being cut down, to the 
extent of an acre or more, are trimmed 
of their limbs and branches, which are 
placed together in piles and burnt. The 
trees themselves, before or afterwards, 
are cut into logs of such a length as will 
render them movable, and after all the 
brush is burnt out of the way, they are 
rolled together by hand, or by means of 
oxen, if to be had, and then burnt. Te 
save the labour of chopping, the trees 
may be burnt into logs, by placing twe 
sticks of wood across them, and having 
fire communicated to the spot where they 
cross. A boy can attend to these fires, 
and perform the labour of a man. ‘The 
land is then to be fenced, for which logs 
will answer; it is also to be grubbed, in 
order to clean out the small stumps, and 
such roots as are above ground. The 
large stumps must remain in the ground 
until they rot out, which will take place 
in five or seven years. 

The land being thus cleared, is to be 
sown in proper season, and this is done 
without ploughing, which is almost im- 
practicable, on account of stumps and 
roots. Simple harrowing is all that can 
be done, and it is astonishing to see what 
fine crops are —, produced on new 
land of a good quality, with so little pre- 
paration. ‘The common price for chop- 
ping, logging, burning, &c. so as to pre- 
pare the ground for seed, is from 15 to 
20 dollars per acre; so that taking this 
as the price, and estimating labour at 75 
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to 100 cents per day, a pretty fair calcu- 
lation can be formed of the length of 
time that would be required for a single 
man to clear an acre. 

A family that goes into the woods in 
the fall, must of course have the means 
of subsistence in hand, to enable them to 
live until the ensuing summer, as none 
of their land can produce until then. If 
they clear and fence five acres during 
the winter, they will then have the means 
of raising all their garden vegetables, po- 
tatoes, pumpkins, corn, oats, beans, peas, 
flax, buckwheat, and other articles, and 
of feeding as many hogs, poultry and 
cattle, as will afford them a year’s sup- 
ply. Five acres more might be prepared 
in time for the winter grain, in the fall, 
and with ten acres cleared, a family 
would be in a manner independent. 
With plenty of bread, vegetables, milk, 
butter and meat, there would be no dan- 
ger of starvation. ‘here would be no 
house rent to pay, nor fuel to buy, for 
the more wood there is consumed the 
better. Sugar, in many places, can be 
ohtained from the sugar maple tree; and 
rye coffee, with plenty of cream, is very 
little inferior to the imported coffee. As 
to clothing, a family ought to be provided 
with a sufficiency to last for two or three 
years, which is the case with most of the 
English families who emigrate to this 
country. 

When twenty acres are cleared, the 
settler can then begin to pay off the pur- 
chase money for his land. Natural grass 
will grow abundantly, wherever the trees 
are cut off, and the raising of cattle can 
be commenced. This is an article that 
will bear transportation toa very distant 
market, and can always be converted 
into money. ‘The travelling through the 
country, almost every where affords a 
considerable market on the spot, and the 
arrival of fresh settlers, will for years to 
come, create an extensive demand. 

In some parts of the country, the prac- 
tice prevails of girdling trees, which is to’ 
cut a ring around them as deep as the 
bark. This process by killing the trees, 
leaves the land open to the sun, and after 
the bushes and saplings are grubbed up, 
it is capable of producing. This opera- 
tion, it is true, may be convenient where 
a small crop is wanted in haste, but it is 


liable to great objections. The perpetu- |} 
al falling of the limbs, after thev rot, en- ! 
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dangers the lives of cattle, injures grain, 
and keeps the land constantly incumber- 
ed, and when the trees are eventually 
felled, they are more difficult to cut, than 
when in their green state. 

It is generally supposed, that foreign- 
ers are not so well adapted for clearing 
new land, as the native. This is true. A 
New England man is certainly the most 
expert woodsman, but the English farm- 
ers, if they do not bring the skill with 
them, can easily acquire it, and as they 
possess great industry, and the most sys- 
tematic economy, they will find no diffi- 
culty in working their way. 








As the subject of emigration is one 
‘which is of great consequence to the 
landholders of Pennsylvania, I fave 
‘thought that it would be worth their 
while to have a small pamphlet printed, 
and circulated gratuitously, containing 
‘complete instructions for settlers on 
new lands, together with all the details 
‘incident thereto, even to the enumeration 
of the articles they should furnish them- 
selves with before they leave the city. 
Such a measure would cost a few dol- 
lars, but would be most amply repaid by 
the sale of their lands. It is truly a re- 
flection upon our state, that no exertions 
are made to pave the way for its com- 
plete settlement. Eiconomicvts. 


Poulson’s D. Adv. | 








DIED. 


In Birmingham, (England) James Watt, esq. aged 84, 
one of the Franklins of tagiand, and at the head of those 

hilosophers who have improved the condition of man- 
Find by the application of science to the practical pur- 
voses of life. His steain engine is said to be the most per- 
feet model of physical and mechanical skill which the 
world has ever seen. His last efforts of mind was the 
verfection of an apparatus for the medical application ot 
actitious airs; and a machine for imitating and multi- 
plying statuary. He was a Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh, a Doctor of Laws, and a Mem- 
ber of the French Institute. 
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